The Canning Tradition
ciliate, spoke of it as a necessary consequence of the Treaty of London, and as honest a victory as had ever been gained since the beginning of the world. The Porte now demanded of England an indemnity for the destruction of its fleet, and the withdrawal of the Powers from intervention in Greece. Dudley referred the Turkish ambassador to the Treaty of London ; he further pointed out that the recent action at sea had been begun by the Turks themselves. Dudley's official methods may have been as procrastinating and as confused as some critics have said. He cannot be charged with lack of clearness in deciding on a policy or of strength in carrying it out. His resignation in 1828 was due to no failure, but to the impossibility of lasting co-operation between the Canningites and the Tories. So far Foreign Office influence had been the cement that kept the ministers together. When that lost its cohesive power, Dudley resigned, together with Huskisson, whom he had so often kept from retiring before.
As Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the fourth Earl of Aberdeen had already done a good deal of Foreign Office work, and was a Scotch Tory after the Duke of Wellington's heart. Beginning public life in diplomacy, he had, as ambassador at Vienna in 1813, won over Austria to the Treaty of Toplitz which secured the independence of the small Rhenish states. Being, a year later, on duty at the Congress of Chatillon, he employed his experience of private theatricals to delight the evenings of the cosmopolitan company. More lately he had taken part in the Greek negotiations. He now brought to the control of the department not only the serious shrewdness of
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